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On p. 2 Dr. Staehlin expresses the fear that something germane may 
have escaped his notice in the voluminous literature dealing with the ancient 
drama, but, so far as I have noticed, this fear is unwarranted. He even cites 
one American writer (p. 95, n. 2). Naturally some things of value have 
appeared on this topic since his book was written. Thus, rpk in Septem 746 
(p, 22, n. 3) has now received a new interpretation from Halliday (himself 
the author of a work on Greek Divination) in Class. Review, XXVII, 162 f ., 
and Corssen, Berl. phil. Woch., XXXIII, 92, has advanced a new explanation 
of the oracle in Medea 679 (p. 85, n. 1). There is reason, however, to com- 
plain of the author's use of "aaO" in citing authorities. A lengthy search 
is sometimes needed to identify the title. 

I have noted the following misprints : p. 101, n. 2, "Euripides " (genitive) ; 
p. 157, n. 2, "Marck" for "Marek"; and p. 183, dire /wi. 

Roy C. Flickingek 
Northwestern University 



Repertorium lateinischer Worterzeichnisse und Speziallexika. By 
Paul Rowald. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 

Many teachers must have wished at times for a convenient and readily 

accessible list of the lexicons and indices of the classical languages, either 

for their own use or for that of their students. This gap was filled for Greek 

by the Repertorium of H. Schone, Leipzig, 1907, and Rowald's contribution 

to the "Bibliotheca Teubneriana" furnishes the Latinist with a similar 

catalogue of the general and special lexicons, the works and periodicals of a 

lexical character, and the editions which are provided with indices. The 

etymological dictionaries and Onomastica are included, as well the lexicons 

of the Italic dialects, mediaeval Latin, and inscriptions. Those indices 

which offer only a selection from a writer's vocabulary are marked with an 

asterisk. 

John C. Rolfe 
University of Pennsylvania 



Apulei Platonici Madaurensis Metamorphoseon Libri XI iterctm 
edidit Rudolfus Helm. Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 
1913. 
In his second edition Helm has not only considered suggestions made 
since the first appearance of his book but has, quite independently, recon- 
sidered the crucial problems of the text, often revising his former opinion; 
though the changes are not considerable in amount, they are proof of a 
genuine revision. Thus a text which was admirable in its sane treatment of 
the Latinity of Apuleius has been improved by further sympathetic acquain- 
tance with the trickiness of Late Latin. 
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A few trivial matters may be briefly dismissed. P. 4/7: this vexed pas- 
sage is still misunderstood, in my opinion, but for the present I may merely 
note thatHelm's interpretation of occipitium in the sense of the end of the lance 
opposite to the head is not attractive in a context that calls for anatomical 
words in their natural anatomical meanings. P. 5/1 : iactet[ur], but iactetur 
is quite possible with ellipse of de eis, though of course editorial change of 
passive to active or vice versa is an easy matter. P. 8/9: divina, but 
the MS reading divini (with potens as in p. 225/2), making the infinitives 
historical (with a semicolon after potens) seems to have every advantage over 
the emendation. P. 9/11: has Lofstedt's defense of the ellipse of faceret 
been overlooked or rejected? P. 15/19: comes [et pater meus] et frater 
meus; this reading Helm defends in the praefatio (p. liv) of his edition of 
the Florida: "aperte ex duabus lectionibus compositum est, cum fieri posset 
ut ille familiarem aut patrem aut fratrem appellaret, 'pater' et 'frater' ut 
iuxta componerentur propter pronomen 'meus' interpositum hie fieri non 
posset." But suppose one says in the vocative "mi pater" and "mi frater," 
but not "mi comes " ; is that not sufficient explanation of the meus with pater 
and frater and of its omission after conies t The three phrases reproduce 
the vocative forms. P. 23/12: why debea<ni)>? why not debe<n£> 
(cf. p. 43/21, p. 110/6)? P. 17/17: why optimi casei here, but porcum 
op[t]imum, p. 33/25, and mercedes op[t]imas, p. 35/17 ? there seems as much 
reason for op[t]imi casei. P. 49/28-50/1-2: hie utpote vivus quidem, sed 
tantum < non >sopore mortuus, quod eodem mecum vocabulo nuncupatur 
ad suum nomen ignarus exsurgit, etc. A guard, dead aslee'p, is watching a 
dead body; certain witches exert their spells crying "surge, mortue"; the 
guard, being dead asleep, unwittingly responds to the call instead of the 
corpse. Helm destroys the effect by inserting non; the MS reading is more 
to the point: "this fellow, alive to be sure, and only dead asleep, etc." But 
more attractive, perhaps, is the suggestion of Miss Braunlich, which I hope 
she will soon make quite convincing, that tantum .... quod .... nuncu- 
patur is a significant example of tantum quod introducing a clause of result: 
"so dead asleep that he is called by the same name as I." P. 65/21-22: 
the new edition wisely removes Leo's < saevis > , but I have always suspected 
the true reading to be (insanisy in [insani] modum Aiacis. 

Henkt W. Peescott 

University of Chicago 



The Influence of Art on Description in the Poetry of P. Papinius 

Statins. By Thomas Shearer Duncan. . Johns Hopkins 

dissertation. Baltimore: Privately printed, 1914. Pp. 103. 

The relations between poetry and the plastic arts have long been a 

subject of interest to thoughtful minds. Horace's ut pictura poesis goes 

back through the Alexandrians to principles found enunciated by a writer 



